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Dr. Walter Jacob became the new Direc- 
tor of the Training School at Vineland New 
Jersey on June 13. Dr. Jacob is a New 
Jersey man having had varied interests in 
educational fields. He resigned from the 
public schools of Jersey City to accept this 
position. He is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey and 
received his bachelor of science degree in 
elementary education also, his master of 
arts degree in secondary education at 
Columbia University and his doctor of 
philosophy degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 

He has been closely related with the 
National Education Association as a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee and inter- 
ested in editorial work. 


His interests have been not only in edu- 
cational fields but in social agencies, service 
clubs and the American Legion. He has 
had wide experience in work with boys and 
vocational guidance. 


Dr. Jacob served three years in the United 
States Navy. 
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THE OZERETZKY TESTS* 
PART IV 


TESTS FOR FIFTEEN - SIXTEEN YEARS 


1. (Boys). To stand motionless for 10 seconds, eyes closed, 
weight on the left leg, placing the sole of the 
right foot against the inside of the left knee. 


The other conditions are the same as in test 
number 1 for boys of eleven-twelve years [eyes 
open]. 





1. (Girls). To balance for 10 seconds, eyes closed, on tip-toe, 
first on the right and then on the left foot. 


The conditions and credit evaluation are the same as in 
test number 1 for girls of eleven-twelve years [eyes open]. 


2. (Boys). To place the fleshy part of the right thumb against 
that of the left index finger, and that of the left thumb 
against that of the right index finger, thereafter follow- 
ing certain prescribed movements. 


The conditions and credit evaluation are identical with 
those in test number 2 for girls of thirteen-fourteen years. 


2. (Girls). To balance a rod on the index finger. 


The conditions and credit evaluation are identical with 
those of test number 2 for boys of thirteen-fourteen years. 


3. To jump, maintaining balance, over a stationary rope. 


For boys the rope should be placed at a height of 75 cm., 
and for girls, at 65 cm. 

On jumping, both knees should be flexed, and the feet 
should leave the floor simultaneously [landing on the balls of 
the feet]. 

The test is negative if after jumping, the subject does not 
remain standing, if he touches the floor with his hands, or if 
he falls on his heels. 

Of three trials, two should be accomplished without touch- 
ing the rope. 


Method, Value and Results (Portuguese adaptation) by Maria Irene Leite da Costa, 
translated by Elizabeth Joan Fosa. In four installments—-continued from the May 
issue. Concluded in this issue. 
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4. Ata given signal, and as quickly as possible, the subject 
should lie down on the floor on his back, extend 
his arms straight out horizontal to his shoulders, 

cat get up and run a distance of 5 meters to a chair 
placed a meter and a half from a table; take the 

-—O chair, carry it to the table, and sit down. On the 
table there should be a pair of small objects 

(books, [or] pencils, etc.) placed 75 cm. apart. The subject 

should change their places by interchanging one for the other. 

The change should be made using both hands at the same time. 

As soon as the change is made, he should take a pencil and 

paper that have previously been placed in the center of the 

table, and draw three crosses (cf. footnote 13). 


The time for the test is 10 seconds. 

Before starting, the subject should be able to describe from 
memory in their proper sequence all the movements which he is 
about to perform. 

If he skips one of the movements [tasks] during the test, 
he should begin again. 

Three trials are permitted [one success required]. 


5. To draw, with both hands simultaneously, on two sheets of 
plain paper placed side by side, vertical lines on 
the one at the left and crosses on the one at the 
right. 











Two sheets of plain white paper are fastened 
to the table. The subject takes a pencil in each 
hand. At a given signal, he must draw vertical 
lines on the sheet of paper at the left with the left hand, and 
at the same time draw crosses on the one at the right with the 
right hand. 

The test is negative if the two hands do not draw simulta- 
neously; if less than 10 lines and 10 crosses are made; if there 
are more than two lines drawn on the sheet at the left '7 than 
there are crosses drawn at the right '’, or vice-versa. 

The time for the test is 15 seconds. 

Two trials are permitted [one success required]. 





17 The Portuguese text says “right” and “left,” an apparent reversal which is here cor- 
rected—E JF. 
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6. To open and close the hands alternately [simultaneously 
bending the open hand toward the closed one}. 


The subject extends his arms forward [full 
tH €\ length], the palms of the hands upward. 

He closes the left hand and keeps the right 
hand open; then [simultaneously] he bends the 
right hand sidewards to the left, so that the fin- 

gers are turned toward the little finger of the left hand, and the 
thumb is held up. 

At a given signal, the left hand is placed in the position 
of the right, and the right hand in that of the left, repeating 
this movement as many times as may be possible for 10 sec- 
onds with the eyes open, and 10 more with the eyes closed. 

The elbows should not be moved. 

The test is negative if the subject makes faces [grimaces], 
if both hands are placed in the same position, and [or?] if the 
change in position is not made simultaneously with both hands. 
Three trials are permitted [one success required]. 


NOTES CONCERNING RESULTS AND THEIR EVALUATION 


At all times the child must understand very clearly the 
tests that he is going to perform. If he does not succeed in per- 
forming them at first, his attention should be called again to 
what he must do. 

In the tests which concern speed as well as skill, it must 
be emphasized that they are to be performed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

A rest period of 20 to 30 seconds should be allowed between 
two consecutive tests or a repetition of the same test. 

The chronological age is obtained according to the custom- 
ary rule of “reckoning the age to the nearest birthday.” Thus, 
five years, for example, would range from four years and six 
months to five years and five months '°. 

The results are recorded on a special score-sheet as the 
tests are performed. 

On the following page we present an example of the score- 
sheet adopted in the Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferreira In- 
stitute. 
18 The more common rule in this country has been to reckon life age to last birth- 
day, e.g. a child is considered four until he becomes five. In either case the cal- 


culation should follow the practise employed in the normative standardization— 


EAD 
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* Score-Sheet Now. 2. occ. cone noes 


OZERETZKY SCALE 


Motor Level. 
Mental Level 
Motor Retardation 
Motor Acceleration 





dynamic general 
manual dynamic 








R 


















































| 
i 
' 








“ Score-Sheet used in the Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferreira Institute. [The cate- 
gories from left to right correspond to tests |I-6 at each year. Note that “right 
limb” may be interpreted as “‘preterred’’ and “left” as “alternate,” and that in 
the use of alternative limbs the time, trials permitted, and other conditions of suc- 
cess are not always identical nor always unequivocally stated. Diagonal lines in 
this text represent brackets for inserted editorial comment.——EAD.}]} 
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FOUR YEARS 


1. /To remain/ standing; 
one foot advanced; 
eyes closed ~ a S85 


2. To touch the point of the 
nose, eyes closed... nnn B/B 


15” 












3. To hop in the same place, 


feet together, 7 times........... 1/2 5” 








4. To put 20 coins in a box..................... 


5. To describe circles with 
the index fingers, arms 
extended at sides... 1/3 | 10” 


6. To clasp the hand; right, 
eee ; 


FIVE YEARS 


















. To balance on tip-toe......................... 


2. To make a ball with silk 
ee I se ec 


3. To hop on one foot 5 
meters 






1/2] 15” 20” 


















. To roll 2 meters of 
thread on @ SpoOOl.w. 







. To put 20 matches in a 
box, one by one, 10 
with each hand 





20” 












. To clench and bare the 
teeth NA et ee 






SIX YEARS 






. To balance standing on one leg.. 













. To throw a ball at a target 
(1.5 m. /distamt/) nce. 







. To jump over a rope (20 cm. 
) Renee eer eeere ee 


. To draw 20 /r.h. and 12 wad 
perpendicular lines... 
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Time Permitted 


Right Limb 


Time Observed 
Right Limb 





Time Observed 
Left Limb 





Time Permitted 


Left Limb 





Observations 





SIX YEARS (Con’t.) 


. To roll a thread from a spool 
to the index finger, while 
walking 





. To strike a table with a mallet 
SEVEN YEARS 


. To balance on tip-toe bending 
forward from the hips 


. To trace through 2 mazes 


. To walk /a line for/ 2 meters 
placing one foot following 


(a seguir) the othev......................... 


. To distribute 36 cards in 4 
piles .. 





. To tap the floor alternately 
with the feet 





. To knit the eyebrows 

EIGHT YEARS 

. To crouch on tip-toe 

. To touch the thumb to all the 


fingers /of the opposite 
hand/ 





. To kick a box a distance of 
5 meters hopping on one 
foot 





- To run 5 meters, pick up a 
match-box, make a square, 
ene 





. To tap the floor rhythmically 
with the feet /alternately /, 
tapping the table with the 

corresponding index / fingers 
n the same rhythm 


. To wrinkle the forehead ............... 








10” 
1’30 ” 
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Time Permitted 
Right Limb 
Time Observed 
Right Limb 
Time Observed 
Left Limb 
Time Permitted 


Left Limb 
Observations 








Permitted 


Trials 





NINE YEARS 


1. To balance standing on one 
leg, eyes closed 


2.B /Boys/ To throw a ball at a 
target (2.5 m. /distant/) 


G /Girls / To cut out a circle ........ 1'30” 


3.B To jump over a rope (40 cm. 
/high /) 


G To jump clapping the hands 
3 times 


4. To leaf through a book 








5. To tap the floor rhythmically 
with the feet alternately, 
at the same time tapping 
with the index fingers of 
both hands /as the right foot 
taps the floor / 





6. While seated to flex and extend 
the feet 





TEN YEARS 


1. To balance on tip-toe, eyes 
closed 





2.B To cut out a circle 1'30” 


G To throw a ball at a — 
(2.5 m. /distant/) 


3.B To jump clapping the hands 
3 times 





G To jump over a rope (40 cm. 
/nigh/) 


4. To make 4 piles with 40 
match-sticks 








5. To tap with both hands 























6. To close the eyes alternately... 
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Time Observed 


Right Limb 
Right Limb 
Time Observed 
Left Limb 
Time Permitted 
Left Limb 
Observations 


Trials 
Permitted 





Time Permitted 








ELEVEN-TWELVE YEARS 


1.B To balance on one leg, the 
sole of the other foot 
against the knee 


G To balance on - tania — 
/and left/ foot . woe 


2. To catch, with one hand, a 
ball thrown from 3 meters r.h. 
/distant/ l.h 





3.B To jump onto a chair ...................... 


G To jump, touching the heels 
with both hands 





4. To prick holes 





5. To prick holes simultaneously 


6. To open and close the hands 
alternately 


THIRTEEN-FOURTEEN YEARS 


1.B To balance on tip-toe, right 
/and left/ foot 


G To balance on one leg, the 
sole of the other foot 
against the knee Ww. 


2.B To balamce & LOG o.oo ccccecsssee enon 
G To touch the thumb against 
the index finger of the other 
hand; movements /eyes open, 
then closed / 


3.B To jump, touching the heels 
with both hands 


G To jump onto a chair ................... 


4. To tap Br.h. 100 Lh. 85 
Grh. 90 Lh. fs ees 
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Permitted 

Time Permitted 
Right Limb 
Time Observed 
Right Limb 
Time Observed 
Left Limb 
Time Permitted 
Left Limb 
Observations 


Trials 




















THIRTEEN-FOURTEEN YEARS (Con’t.) 


5. To place 20 coins with the left 
hand and 20 match-sticks 
with the right hand ................... 


6. To close the eyes alternately, 
5 times 





FIFTEEN-SIXTEEN YEARS 


1.B To balance on one leg, the 
sole of the other foot 
against the knee, eyes closed... 


G To balance on tip-toe ,each 
foot, eyes closed 


2.B To touch the thumb against 
the index finger of the other 
hand; movements; eyes open... 
Then, eyes closed 





G To balance a rod 


3. To jump over a rope: 
ee. Ay 


65 cm. /high/ 
4. To lie down, run 5 meters, etc 
5. To draw 10 vertical lines with 
the left hand, and 10 crosses 
with the right hand .. < 
6. To close one hand and bend 


the other <= aeamaapanedl 
i. 


Then, eyes closed 
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CALCULATION OF THE MOTOR AGE 


The tests successfully performed are indicated by a plus 
sign (+), and those which are not so performed by a minus 
sign (—). 

When the tests are to be accomplished with both hands 
[each hand] or both feet [each foot] and are performed by only 
one of them, half-credit or half a point (14) should be allowed, 
excepting in tests 5 and 6 [at all year groups where relevant?]. 
In these [tests 5 and 6], in spite of partial success, the tests are 
considered as failed. 

The marks 1/2, 2/3, 3/4, etc. in the column on the score- 
sheet marked “Trials permitted,” indicate how many times the 
test should be performed successfully in 2, 3, 4, etc. trials in 
order to consider the test positive, that is, 1 successful perform- 
ance in 2 trials, 2 in 3, 3 in 4, ete. 

In giving the test one should begin with those [tests] cor- 
responding to the chronological age of the subject 1#®. If he can- 
not execute any of the tests for his age level or cannot accom- 
plish with at least partial success more than two of the tests, 
the examiner should proceed to the tests for the next age im- 
mediately below the chronological age of the child, and so on 
until the child can pass all the tests in one age group. 

If the subject executes the tests in his age group success- 
fully, he should try the tests in the next highest age group, and 
so on until he fails in all the tests in one age group. 

In order to calculate the motor age, one should take as a 
base age that [the lowest] at which the subject accomplishes 
successfully all the tests in the group. To this one should add, 
up to ten years inclusive, two months for every plus sign, and 
one month for every 14 point. From eleven years forward each 
plus sign is valued at four months and every % point two 
months. 

Motor acceleration or retardation is calculated on the dif- 
ference [and ratio?] between motor age and chronological 
age. 

The retardation is slight when the negative difference ex- 
tends from a year to a year and a half; it is moderate when it 
extends from a year and a half to three years; it is considered 


19 Presumably with mentally or physically handicapped subjects the examiner would 
estimate the optimum age for starting the tests. It also would seem advisable to 
“rake” the scale for low-level failures and high-level successes in so-called “‘wide- 
range” testing. Likewise it seems desirable to employ “‘serial’’ rather than con- 
secutive testing but with due discretion for optimum facilitation—EAD. 
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marked when it extends from three years to five years. When 
it goes lower than five years we have a motor “idiot” 7°. 

The test may be given to a group, if there is a suitable 
place [if there are suitable facilities]. All children who show 
a low motor level should be subjected to individual tests. 


The Ozeretzky scale, for which we have just described the 
technique, has the advantage of not requiring much equipment. 
Also, the fact that some tests are identical for two or more 
ages, differing only in details of performance, permits one to 
use it with relative speed. 


Celma Kemal showed that, between four and eight years, 
the results obtained by using this test on boys and girls point 
to no difference between the sexes, in other words, that from 
four to eight years there is a period when there is no differenti- 
ation between the sexes as far as motor ability is concerned. 
On the other hand, after nine years the results on boys and girls 
differ very markedly, those for girls being much lower than 
those for boys. This author feels that it is indispensable after 
that age to use different scales for each sex ?!. 


The results obtained by Celma Kemal from applying the 
Terman tests to the same subjects suggest that there is no cor- 
relation whatever between the results on the motor tests and 
those on intelligence tests 22. 


On the application of the Ozeretzky scale to abnormal chil- 
dren we do not have well-established results, on a large enough 
number of cases, which would be sufficiently conclusive. It is 
easy to see, however, how useful the scale may be and that it 
will be of help to the experienced educator. 


In the study of the relation between motor retardation and 
mental retardation, there are without doubt difficulties to be 
overcome; above all, it is necessary to be extremely careful in 
the application of the Ozeretzky scale, since the inability to per- 
form a given test may not at all be indicative of a lack of motor 





It would seem that relative retardation might be more significant than absolute 
difference, and that in either case the statistical relevance of each would be a 
necessary consideration—EAD. 

21 But note that the present formulation provides for some sex differences through 
alternative tests and differential scoring—EAD. 

22 This seems a priori extraordinary in view of the intellectual as well as the motor 
requirements for these tests and the presumptive dependence of both types of 
tests on physiological maturation. It also contradicts the general principle of 
correlation of abilities and the common observation of motor retardation among 

* mentally deficient subjects—EAD. 
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coordination, but rather of a defect in physical integrity (con- 
formacao) , however small it may be 23. 

If in normal children there appear significant differences 
between those from the city and those from the small town, or 
between the children of common laborers and those of the mid- 
dle class, in abnormal [subjects] these differences are appar- 
ently much greater and may have very different origins. 

The educator’s [orthopedist’s] merit lies in knowing how 
to discover the causes [of motor defect or deficiency] in each 
individual case, so that he will then be best able to counteract 
the effects. 


We have tried to apply the Ozeretzky scale to some children 
who were under observation at the Costa Ferreira Institute. 
The results obtained do not merit serious attention inasmuch 
as there was such a small number of cases observed. We shall 
speak of them in a future article. 


Nevertheless we were able to confirm the fact that many of 
the children were not capable of performing the tests because 
of an evident defect in physical integrity (ataxia, tremors, etc.). 

We observed that negative or relatively inferior results in 
the motor scale were related more to a mental lack in the sub- 
ject than to a lack of ability for accomplishing the tests. 


The application of the test enabled us to substantiate the 
fact that well-directed educative prophylaxis (cuidado), special- 
ized teaching, and adequate gymnastic exercises may develop 
the motor level on a par with the mental level, since the prog- 
ress of the motor level is almost always greater or more marked 
than that of the mental level 74. 

Resume 25; This article presents a Portuguese adaptation 
of the Ozeretzky tests. 

In order to facilitate the comprehension of certain tests, 
they are accompanied by diagrams. 

Included is a review of certain observations made on chil- 

dren at the Costa Ferreira Institute. 


This statement seems to confuse the ad hoc measurement of motor proficiency with 
explanations regarding the results of such measurement. We must assume that a 
competent examiner would be alert to the usual pitfalls of both measurement and 
its interpretation. Here may be need for psychological and neurological (ortho- 
pedic) collaboration—EAD. 

This appears to contradict the earlier statement of lack of mental-motor correla- 
tion. Cf. footnote 22; see also the previous paragraph and Editor's preface, third 
from last paragraph. 

Translated from French—EJF. 
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26 Cf. Editor’s preface, second and last paragraphs. 


Concluded 










Announcement of Summer Courses in 






Special Education 






In the April number of the Training School Bulletin we announced 
courses to be given at the Horace H. Rackham School of Special Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan — June 17 to 
July 26, 1946 at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina beginning June 
27 and continuing for six weeks. 













In the May issue we announced Summer Guidance Courses in several 
States. ‘This month we are glad to announce additional summer courses 
for the handicapped. We regret that we are unable to outline the courses 


in full. 


Special Summer Course for Speech and Voice Disorders at Martin 
Hall, Bristol, Rhode Island, July 1st to September 8th, 1946 — For infor- 
mation address: Registration, National Institute of Voice Disorders, Mar- 
tin Hall, Bristol, Rhode Island. 















The School of Education, Syracuse University announces a Program 
on Special Education, July 1 to August 10, 1946. For information, write 
- — J. Kennedy, Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 

ork. 


Orthogenic Courses given at the Polk State School by the University 
of Pittsburgh — Summer Session, 1946 June 24 to August 2. For other 
information communicate with F. W. Shockley, Director of Summer Ses- 
= a Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh (13) Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Educational Advantages Enjoyed by Handi- 


capped Children 


ALICE MORRISON NASH 
PART II 


NEEDLEWORK 


Needlework is looked upon as one of the most important 
phases of handiwork taught to our girls, to the extent that 
every girl without one exception enrolled in our school train- 
able group receives instruction in this subject for one or more 
periods daily. As we know, from the time little girls begin to 
play with their dollies, they begin to make clothes for them. 
In our plans, we seem to start one step earlier by teaching the 
children to make paper dolls much as rag dolls are made, only 
out of paper, and with their next step, a slip-over garment which 
is usually made of cloth. And so our Kindergarten children 
are taught their first lessons in sewing and the boys as well as 
the girls love to sew on these projects. 


Our next group which grade at a pre-primary sewing level 
have been taught to make different types of stuffed toys, hold- 
ers, pin cushions, little button bags, etc., while the third group 
grading at an elementary level have made both plain and fancy 
dolls, stuffed animals, sewing and knitting bags, shoe bags, 
plain and fancy aprons and embroidered baby bibs. 

The fourth group, with the enrollment of our highly trained 
and very capable girls, reflect their excellent training as their 
projects are of advanced grade, costume slips, blouses, chil- 
dren’s dresses and a few adult size garments. Also, these girls 
are able to do lovely embroidery and fancy work. 

The shortage of materials, which has become more and 
more critical with the year, has greatly handicapped the prog- 
ress of this Department as the children eagerly look forward 
to the last months of the school year as the time when if their 
work has been satisfactorily done, they will be rewarded with 
the privilege of possession. 
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DOMESTIC ARTS 


This department has ever been considered as one of the 
most important included in our training program as the lessons 
are understandable, enjoyable and practical, and to a certain 
degree this is true; but experience has taught us that such 
statement needs to be qualified, as when cooking, because of the 
shortage of foodstuffs, had to be eliminated from our program, 
the interest and enthusiasm heretofore expressed by the chil- 
dren in this department changed to an attitude of indifference. 


Realizing the situation we immediately substituted in the 
place of cooking other attractive lessons, such as the making 
of new equipment for the room, aprons, towels, doilies, etc., but 
not one of these proved to be a successful substitute as none of 
these lessons could end in a party or a treat, or even a bite, and 
how our children have enjoyed their special treats and their 
ability to treat others. One year, in early November, the chil- 
dren reporting to this department made sixty, one-pound fruit 
cakes and just before Christmas, they wrapped, tied and packed 
these in one pound Christmasy boxes, and needless to say, sixty 
people enjoyed a real treat. Remembering such lessons, is it 
any wonder that interest flags when lessons are just plain every- 
day lessons? 


Sixty girls have reported daily for training in the Domestic 
Arts classes and have been taught to do many useful tasks in- 
cluded in housekeeping, while one class of elementary grade 
boys have been taught to iron, press, crease and fold clothing, 
to make beds and to do other like tasks. Occasionally many of 
the children are privileged to take part in special lessons, clean- 
ing of preserve closets, pressing costumes, etc., and a few very 
trusty children take turns in the daily making of the Kinder- 
garten lunch, a lesson much favored by all concerned. *(See 
Entertainment Special.) 


WooDWORK 


Our woodworking departments have carried an enrollment 
of one hundred and forty-five boys, divided into two divisions, 
with one division enrolled with Kindergarten and Primary grade 
pupils and the other division with Elementary and Advanced 
grade pupils. 
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In the Beginners’ classes only hand tools are used and all 
of the lessons are graded to suit the ability of the boys report- 
ing to these classes. Glorified Kindergarten lessons with wood 
tapping, outlining, sawing, hammering, wood filing and sand- 
papering are the principal lessons taught, and approximately 
sixty-five children have reported for this training. 

In the Advanced classes electrically-driven tools are used 
in addition to hand tools, and the privilege of using the ad- 
vanced tools is what every boy strives to gain. During the year 
some lovely projects have been produced by the manually capa- 
ble pupils, and the number of children reporting to this Depart- 
ment has been very gratifying and helpful to me as it is ever 
my ambition to keep every child possible in school, satisfac- 
torily occupied and happy. Approximately eighty boys have 


reported on a daily schedule to this department of advanced 
woodworking. 


BRUSHMAKING 


This lesson which answers two purposes — one for training 
and one for production — has been taught to two classes of 
very active junior age boys and for one period daily it has 
proved to be an ideal lesson for them to learn as they are the 
right size for the work bench and have the right size and nim- 
ble fingers with which to manage the fibre and the wire. Like- 
wise, it is a challenging lesson for boys to see who can make 
the best brush in the shortest length of time, and I think that 
I am safely stating the case to say that unchallenged it will 


take a boy just twice as long to complete a brush as when chal- 
lenged. 


SHOE REPAIRING 


During the past four years with the price of shoes on the 
increase and the supply of leather on the decrease, it has been 
a wonderful thing for the Training School to have an experi- 
enced man in charge of our shoe repairing department and the 
following record substantiates this statement. From June 1, 
1945 to May 31, 1946:— 






Girls shoes repaired 803 pairs cast 6 pairs 
Boys “cc és 2163 6c ‘é 169 “ 
Colony “ - 762 “ = 26 “ 







——— —_——_— 


Total 3728 “ 7" i ™ 
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GARDENING 

Gardening is one of the most delightful of our summer- 
times activities when the grounds surrounding Garrison Hall 
and the School Building are occupied with children working in 
the gardens, dandelion-picking on the lawns, trimming the 
hedges and mowing the lawns. 

With the pets in the nearby paddocks, enjoying the atten- 
tion of the children quite as the children are enjoying them, 
and in the garden plot with the little children standing around 
the Lily pool watching the goldfish, the entire gardening picture 
is indeed a lovely one. 


PETS 
Our pet project started with an interesting quartet— 


Mickey the pony, Mollie the lamb, Mike the goose and Ginger 
the dog. For many years these four friends lived together so 
happily that it was impossible to separate them for an hour 
even without a real disturbance and unhappiness. One by one 
they have left us until Mickey alone remains and while I have 
tried to replace the quartet with other interesting animals, I 
have not been too successful as not all pets are as agreeable and 
tolerant of each other as this strange quartet proved to he. 

Thus today our pet family consists of Mickey the pony, 
two goats Jack and Jill, five senile hens who must soon go their 
way and two beautiful peacocks and their mates who are truly 
beautiful birds as many visitors will testify. With our lovely 
apple orchard in full bloom in the background and the proud 
strutting peacocks in the foreground and the air filled with the 
perfume of lilacs and apple blossoms, a more beautiful picture 
in a more delightful setting would be hard to find. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Plans and preparations are made for our entertainment 
programs the same as lesson plans are made for the regular 
subjects taught; and since entertainments have a two-fold 
meaning, one of training for a limited number of children and 
the other that of giving pleasure to many children, it is possible 
that at times the scale is balanced in favor of entertainment 
procedures. 

Our plans average the giving of twenty-four large group 
program entertainments in the year with the children’s Christ- 
mas play the most outstanding one of all as it usually includes 
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eighty to ninety children in the cast and gives to these children 


real prestige and builds high the hopes of many more that 
they, too, will be chosen for even a small part in the play. The 
Christmas play is indeed one of the most popular and enjoya- 
ble contributions which the children make to the happiness of 
their friends at Christmas time and the memory of it remains 
with them for months afterwards as one hears them calling 
each other by their play names, repeating lines, etc., of the play. 


Six of the twenty-four special entertainments mentioned 
are looked upon as super-special entertainments and are an Au- 
tumn concert given in October, the Christmas play in Decem- 
ber, a Spring Musicale in April, a Calisthenic Exhibition Pro- 
gram in May, our Annual Band Concert in June, and the As- 
sociation Day Entertainment given on the second Wednesday 


in June. 


In addition to the giving of these formal entertainments, 
many informal programs and parties held in Garrison Hal! are 
also enjoyed and include an average of fifteen, thirty-two Mil- 
limeter sound pictures shown during a twelve-month period. 

Our children take an active and appropriate part in our 
Sunday services and on Harvest, Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
Easter Sundays, and on these occasions the services are very 
lovely with the stage decorated in keeping with the occasion 


and the programs rendered appropriate and delightful. 


During 


the year twelve girls and forty boys recited, and ten girls and 
twenty-six boys contributed readings to our many programs 


SPECIAL* 


rendered. 


One of the greatest joys experienced by our 


children at Christmas time is that of selecting and sending away 
gifts to their parents and other loved ones, and during the past 
few years, particularly 1944 and 1945, the Educational Depart- 
ment was able to give real assistance to the children by grant- 


ing them exclusive shopping privileges. 


The Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day were 
honored as Christmas shopping days for the children, and in 
preparation for this event, the School Building was made into 
a veritable “Treasure House,” with all of the things made by 
the children attractively displayed and with music, lovely 


* (Te departments mainly reenonsible for the making of the gifts were Needlework, 


Basketry, Domestic Arts, Weaving, Printing and Woodwork.) 
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Christmas Carols sung and played at intervals throughout the 
building. A more delightful place and one where our children 
would feel more at home would be hard to find. 








ADMINISTRATION 


Administratively, but mainly because of the need of teach- 
ers and the shortage of supplies, this has been a difficult year, 
and on the other hand it has been a gratifying year as notwith- 
standing existent conditions, we have been able to keep our full 
quota of children in school well-occupied and with results show- 
ing that excellent cooperation has been responsible for many of 
the gains made during the year. 

From June 1, 1945 to June 1, 1946, forty-two new children 
were admitted to the Training School forty of this number 
were classifiable in the school group, thus not only the size 
of our classes, but the number of classes by January, 1946, had 
to be increased to meet the emergency and thus necessitated the 
additional assistance of pupil helpers who for the past four 
years have played a very important part in the conducting of 
the Department by supporting class routines regardless of 
teacher absentees. 

The clerical work in my office has also increased with the 
years and especially so during the past year as the admission 
of new children not only demands that entrance records for 
these children be made at once, but to meet promises made to 
parents, many additional reports have been added to the reg- 
ular list, thus making the number of entrance, regular and 
special reports written in the year almost a prohibitative num- 
ber. 

As my responsibilities include the assignment of the chil- 
dren to their various schedules, the cooperation of the Research 
Department with the Educational Department has been greatly 
appreciated as in the making of these assignments a very nearly 
one hundred percent agreement has resulted from the close co- 
operation existent between the two important departments, the 
Scientific with the Educational, and to our parents this should 
be a very reassuring indication of the fact that exceptional con- 
sideration is being given to the study, understanding and edu- 
cational treatment of their children. 







































Concluded 
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